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The Department of English 


HERBERT R. HIETT* 


te department of English attempts 

to accomplish two major aims. It 
conducts advanced classes to prepare 
teachers of English for the high schools 
of the state. Its larger function, how- 
ever, is as a service department for the 
entire school. As such it offers fresh- 
mani courses in the use of the English 
language, as well as specialized courses 
adapted to various curricula. 


In the organization of its courses 
in freshman English, the department 
seeks ic develop the ability to write 
and speak understandable, literate 
English—English that will not make 
its user conspicuous by its crudity or 
by its heavy or florid ornament. 
Teachers in other fields than English 
know that the chances of their stu- 
dents for success may be jeopardized by 
un-standard English. In the past 
teachers tried to meet this need by 
formal grammar and rhetoric. Then, 
when our colleges began educating all 
the children of all the people regard- 
less of their capabilities, teachers tried 
to find other ways, royal roads to cor- 
rectness without the basic principles— 
much like bookkeeping without labor- 
ious addition and subtraction. This 
jellybean instruction proved ineffective, 
and now our college teachers are 
stressing so far as possible a mastery of 
underlying principles of grammar and 


*Professor of English and head of the 
English Department. 


usage. At the same time we keep al- 
ways in mind that this is a professional 
school, that our freshmen are potential 


teachers. So the pedagogy of the me-. 


chanics of composition is stressed. 

Other classes in the department de- 
signed primarily for students not ex- 
pecting to teach English are those in 
children’s literature and functional 
English grammar. 

In planning its courses for teachers 
of English, the department has tried 


to meet the needs of the high schools 


of Illinois. It has examined their cur- 
ricula and has followed trends and 
changes in their offerings. The 65 
semester hours offered by the depart- 
ment (not counting the service courses 
named in the preceding paragraph) 
are divided thus: literature, 47; com- 
position, 10; and methods, 8. The lit- 
erature courses consist of 8 hours 
American, 8 hours world, 5 hours 
general, and 26 hours English liter- 
ature. These courses have been de- 
signed to cover the periods and kinds 
of literature most stressed in high 
schools. No particular courses are 
specified for graduation, but English 
students are counseled to elect courses 


most interesting to them and most. 


likely to furnish them with essential 
teaching material. The courses in com- 
position include 6 hours of journalism. 
The methods courses deal with the 
teaching of literature, grammar and 
composition, and journalism. 
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In all its courses the department 
tries to develop taste and ability in 
reading for recreation. In this the de- 
partment of English plays a less spec- 
tacular role than do those of the vari- 
ous fine arts, but one of importance 
in this world of increasing (so they 
say) leisure. It adds its bit to that 
certain culture that all college grad- 
uates are supposed to have. 

Further, the department strives to 
encourage clear thinking. Many de- 
partments in a university are devoted 
to a philosophy of activity, of doing 
things that can been seen and meas- 
ured. While we have no quarrel with 
such, we know that our particular 
sphere is to develop in our students 
the ability to think clearly, logically, 
and to some conclusion. We try to 
help them detect fraudulent propa- 
ganda, and to be fearless in their in- 
vestigation of phenomena and beliefs. 


Our ideal is man thinking, for we be- 
lieve that whatever doing he accom- 
plishes will be more purposeful and 
less likely to hurt others if directed by 
clear thought. 

Lastly, the department fosters under- 
standing and tolerance. We agree with 
the answer implied in the famous ques- 
tion, “How can I hate him if I know 
him?” So in free class discussions, in 
the stu'y of English and American 
literature, and of foreign literature in 
translation, we try to lead students to 
see how the people of the world think 
and feel. We believe that the catholic 
understanding and sympathy so induced 
is Our surest guarantee of peace. 

Such in brief is the work of the 
department of English: to help all stu- 
dents to clearer and more effective 
thinking and writing, to prepare well- 
equipped teachers of English, and to 
foster understanding. 


Freshman English at Illinois 


State Normal University 


spews English at Normal Uni- 

versity consists of three semester 
courses: English Language and Com- 
position 110, English Composition 
Based on Reading 111, and Introduc- 
tion to Literature 112. Students rank- 
ing in the upper fourth of the class in 
the placement test are exempted from 


*Associate professor of English. 


EsTHER VINSON* 


the first course and take the second 
and third courses. The other three- 
fourths are classified on three levels 
of proficiency, as measured by the test, 
and take the first and second courses. 
With this fairly homogeneous geoup- 
ing, the material and procedure in the 
several classes may be adapted to the 
needs and capacities of individual 
students. 
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The first two courses comprise the 
traditional “freshman English,” uni- 
versally required in the American col- 
lege and universally a service course. 
They are designed to help all students 
to be not only more aware of the com- 
mon decencies of the language but 
more articulate in their thinking and 
expression in any field. 

English 110 consists essentially of 
a review of the fundamentals of good 
usage, punctuation, and sentence struc- 
ture that have not been mastered in 
the high school and that are a part of 
the equipment of every educated per- 
son, and especially of every teacher. 
In order to guarantee something like 
a uniform standard for judging the 
achievement of students in this course, 
the department administers a test 
which the student must pass before he 
receives his credit. The test, however, 
is not merely a departmental require- 
ment. Some years ago the faculty 
voted that the English department 
should assume responsibility for such 
a check to take the place of a spelling 
test, which had been for many years 
the only hurdle of literacy set up for 
graduation. 


In English 111, required of all stu- 
dents, emphasis is placed on clearness 
and effectiveness in writing. Modern 
prose selections are read for analysis 
and practice in summarizing, or as a 
point of departure for discussion or 
original composition. Special attention 
is given to the preparation of the re- 
search or “term” paper. Subjects for 
these papers are usually drawn from 
fields in which the students are partic- 
ularly interested, other than English. 
A workbook is used as a basis for the 
units of organization, note-taking, 
handling borrowed material, and the 
like, and a series of lessons on the use 
of the library is presented by a mem- 
ber of the Library staff. 

Introduction to Literature, English 
112, is required of those students who 
have been excused from English 110 
and may be taken by others as an 
elective. There is no set content for 
this course, but a wide variety of pos- 
sibilities is offered for the study of 
poetry, fiction, and the drama, pre- 
dominantly modern. It is hoped that 
the reading will broaden the student's 
enjoyment of specific art forms and 
extend the bounds of his experience. 


WISE FOOL 


By night the perfume of the rose about me lingers 
By day I pluck the little thorns from out my fingers. 


MARGOT PATTERSON 
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From A to Zed 


ANNA L. KEATON* 


D° you remember in your high 

school chemistry class the first 
time you dropped a piece of metallic 
sodium into water, or lighted a mag- 
nesium wire and thrust it gingerly 
into a jar of oxygen? Then you can 
understand the dismayed surprise of 
my friends the first time they drop the 
subject of dictionaries into a conversa- 
tion with me. Ordinarily I guard 
against being taken unaware, so as to 
protect the unsuspecting from my en- 
thusiasm, but now and then I am given 
encouragement. This is one of the 
times. 

Dictionaries to me are a living 
contact with vital, living people. I 
can remember the time when I was 
aware of dictionaries only because they 
helped me to spell, or to pronounce, 
or to read meanings. If I knew that 
there were many dictionaries I do not 
remember it, and it had never occurred 
to me that one might differ from an- 
other. A dictionary was an infallible 
authority, to be obeyed without ques- 
tion, as immutable as the Sphinx, and 
as far from me and the reality of 
everyday living. That human beings 
like me put dictionaries laboriously to- 
gether, and might even at times make 
mistakes in judgment and print those 
mistakes,—that thought would have 
been sacrilege. 

Now my friends tell me I have the 


*Assistant dean of women. 


annoying habit of meeting a reference 
to a dictionary with such remarks as, 
“What dictionary do you mean?” or 
“That's funny. I wonder what the new 
Webster says. I never heard it that 
way!’ I now know the eye-straining, 
back-breaking, hour-wasting labor that 
has gone into one of those disputed 
definitions or pronunciations. Where I 
once saw a single, unquestioned 
authority, now I see the record of the 
painstaking research of hundreds of 
scholars,—or in an inferior book, the 
slipshod copy work of an inadequate, 
hurried hack. There ought to be a law! 

My contribution to the American 
Dictionary now being issued volume 
after careful volume by the University 
of Chicago Press was comparatively 
small. What I gained from it was ad- 
mission to a new world, a chance to 
join gentle culture in a swinging, 
careering pursuit of human thought 
through the centuries. These volumes 
from A to Baggage, from Baggage- 
smasher to Blood, from Bloody to 
Burglar, are to me the record of ad- 
venture, and no dictionary can ever be 
quite the same to me again. 


The parent of the American Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles was the 
Oxford English Dictionary. First con- 
ceived in the 1850's, the first volume 
of the Oxford English Dictionary came 
out in 1888, and the project grew and 
grew, until the final X-Y-Z volume 
was at last published in the 1920's, 
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forty years later. Its ideal was the 
presentation of cited and dated evi- 
dence for the origin, the survival and 
the changes in meaning of every word 
in the English language. No sooner 
was the last volume on the press than 
the staff were asked to bring out a 
new supplement of corrections and 
addenda. At the same time, Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie, one of the editors, turned 
to a project to cover one of the fields 
of the English language which the 
OED had given up hope of presenting 
adequately, American English. 

Sir William Craigie was my guide 
into the adventure of words in history. 
Six months of the year at that time he 
was at Oxford, and six months of the 
year he worked in a crowded room 
under the eaves of Wieboldt library 
on the Chicago campus, with the staff 
of the American Dictionary. 


In 1930 I wandered into the Dic- 
tionary room by way of a course in 
“American Dictionary.” The purpose 
of the course was not only to reveal 
how and when and why dictionaries 
may vary in dependability, but also to 
awaken students like us to the Ameri- 
can language as such, and what was 
more, to use our new enthusiasm for 
exploring further into the raw material 
for the Dictionary. We were set to 
work reading about and using over 
twenty dictionaries, to say nothing of 
numerous special works, articles, and 
periodicals, to learn to distinguish what 
were and what were not Americanisms. 
We wrote ‘case histories” of individual 
words, tracing them through the 
American scene. And we begin read- 


ing for the Dictionary at last ourselves, 
copying, copying, copying, making 
carefully recorded slips, hundreds of 
them, to turn in to the project. While 
I was reading George Washington's 
letters, another was reading Samuel 
Sewall’s diary, and another Sights in 
the Gold Fields, or The Vigilante 
Girl, or Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 


When I took the course in 1930, 
shelves at one end of the room were 
more than half filled with alpha- 
betized slips, tied in large packets with 
cord or string (rubber bands deterior- 
ate, I learned), five or six hundred in 
a packet, shelf after shelf of packets. 
In 1931, Sir William reported that the 
project, which had then been in pro- 
gress six years, had added in one year 
75,000. new quotations, and he begged 
for more readers, more quotations, 
more records of sections of American 
speech as yet untouched. When I 
went back for a short time in the sum- 
mer of 1937, the end shelves were 
completely filled, and the quotations 
were overflowing into shelves along 
another wall. Nor will the need of 
quotations be over until the X-Y-Z 
volume is out. Then I am sure the 
unsatisfied editors will ask the pub- 
lishers for a chance to correct them- 
selves with more recently found ma- 
terials. Such is the unfinished work of 
the maker of dictionaries. 


In the meantime, in addition to the 
work of recruits like me, who had 
chosen to do their special research in 
the American language, and were set 
to work assisting in the reading of 
books for quotations, and N.Y.A. 
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workers who alphabetized and filed, or 
copied endlessly from books marked 
by Sir William and other special work- 
ers, there was constant research into 
the American bibliography for avail- 
able publications, preferably by un- 
knowns without “literary” aspirations, 
who wrote the language they spoke. 
There was constant effort to fill in 
gaps in geographical coverage, so that 
no part of the American saga might be 
overlooked. Editing had been tenta- 
tively begun, to work out the form to 
be used in publication, and the strug- 
gle for definitions was beginning, to 
fit the usages recorded in the precious 
quotation slips. I remember a week 
when one after another of us tried to 
define “‘biscuit” for Mr. Watson, the 
Scotch editorial assistant brought over 
from Oxford to head the office work 
in Chicago. He tried valiantly (and 
with amusement) to make sense of our 
efforts, but found it was hopeless until 
one of us conceived the bright idea of 
inviting him over for dinner and serv- 
ing biscuits so that he could define 
them for himself! On another occa- 
sion I came in to find one of the men 
on the staff struggling with a stack of 
19th century cook-books trying des- 
perately to exhaust the list of Ameri- 
can recipes for apple pastries. I hastily 
retreated to another corner, to continue 
my reading and recording from The 
Big Bear of Arkansas, tall stories from 
the Mississippi frontier. 

Those of us who were on the staff 
read most fascinatingly varied publi- 
cations. My own experience did not 
include cook-books, but ranged from 
early geographies and botanies to late 


19th century military memoirs, and 
included everything from methodical 
lists of birds and plants to diaries and 
humorous newspaper reports and town 
records. I still like to remember 
the days when I could go up to the 
rare book room and receive permission 
to take a copy of rare Americana over 
to the Dictionary room to show Mr. 
Watson and to read in peace and quiet 
there. I'll never be able to repeat those 
days! And when I want to make a 
special impression of scholarly friends 
I tell of carrying away two or three 
books at a time from the Newberry 
library on the North side, smiling at 
my friend the guard and merely show- 
ing him the package of books as I went 
by. I must admit, however, that, al- 
though I came to be recognized by the 
guard, I never did persuade the libra- 
rian in the Newberry rare book room 
that I could use a fountain pen there. 
I tried that only once, and never again. 

When I returned in the summer of 
1937, Sir William had gone back to 
England and taken Mr. Watson with 
him. Dr. James R. Hulbert, now the 
American co-editor, was away for the 
summer, but editing was being pushed 
forward rapidly. Definitions, elimina- 
tion of words, searches for quotations 
to fill chronological or geographical 
gaps, exhaustive research into special 
words, setting of editorial abbrevia- 
tions, and editorial style, years of work 
had gone into the slips which now I 
was helping prepare to go to the 
printer. Carefully following the style 
sheet, I checked and condensed and 
tried to anticipate in a final anxious 
check-up all those afterthoughts that 
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we knew would torment us after the 
copy was gone. I could only hope 
that my share was worthy of the 
scholarly years others had spent on 
this flow of slips passing methodically 
through our hands to the hands of 
the printers. Now and then, next to 
the precise Old World script of a 
19th century clergyman or lecturer 
who had read and recorded quotations 
now being used for another dictionary, 
I found my own handwriting. Now 
and then, scanning through the galley 
proofs just to see how the copy looked 
in print, I realized that here was a defi- 
nition we had argued, and here a quo- 
tation we had found to fit the spot. 
As I know very well, my conttibu- 
tion to the American Dictionary on 
Historical Principles was small. But I 
cannot glance through its pages with- 
out knowing how much it has contri- 
buted to me. The memory of our 


kindly, gentle, critical Sir William, of 
tea at his home with Lady Craigie and 
her very English sandwiches and her 
friendly interest in us students, of Mr. 
Watson and the biscuits, of the genial 
Newberry guard, of the days and weeks . 
and years of quiet, methodical, intense 
research into the spirit of a language, 
and the history of a people, all these 
memories crowd into the page and 
make me—well, make me like sodium 
in water, or a magnesium wire burning 
in the oxygen jar, if you catch me in 
the right mood. 

Dictionaries are like that, the adven- 
tures of enthusiastic, careful, but very 
human beings, each edition making use 
of all the editions that have gone 
before it, and seeking to identify 
authentic new growth of the language. 
They are living records of a living 
speech, contact with vital, living 
people. 


Courses in English Grammar 


Laura H. 


T 1s a well known fact that about 

the second decade of the century 
there began to be a feeling that gram- 
mar was a subject which must be 
dropped from the schools, that it did 
not function, that pupils needed only a 
smattering, and that very thin, of the 
att of speaking correctly. Any school 
system that taught anything even re- 


*Associate professor of English. 


PRICER* 


sembling formal grammar was marked 
as old-fashioned. The taboo was on 
grammar, if it was taught in any sys- 
tematic and organized way. It was 
termed a disciplinary subject. Schools 
practically dropped it and taught very 
informally a bit of correct English, a 
few marks of punctuation, and a very 
little sentence structure. 

Then as pupils who had been thus 
taught, or rather not taught, finished 
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high school and college it was noted 
that they could not write and couldn’t 
even read. They had no standards by 
which to judge their speech and their 
writing. They could not tell whether 
or not their writings were in agreement 
with accepted forms of structure and 
usage. Could it be that these college 
students were poorer writers than their 
predecessors who had been taught 
gtammar? The general opinion is that 
they were. 

The same statement is true of grade 
school pupils who enter high school. 
Even though there are no statistics 
to prove the point, sufficient opinion 
is expressed to show that pupils who 
have had some systematic training in 
grammar in grade school are able to 
think more clearly, to read more under- 
standingly, and to express themselves 
more intelligently when they enter 
high school. 

So more attention is now being 
given to the teaching of grammar, both 
in grade school and in high school. It 
is not taught so formally as it was; 
more freedom of interpretation is 
allowed, more idioms in the language 
are recognized, and more effort is made 
to cause it to be a real help in inter- 
preting thought. 

Since the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity is a training school to fit teach- 
ers for elementary and high school 
positions, during each semester and in 
the summer session classes in English 
gtammar are offered. One course is 
designed for grade school teachers and 
one for high school teachers. 

The first mentioned course known 
as Functional English Grammar is re- 


quired in the four year elementary 
curriculum, the two year rural, the two 
year intermediate, and the upper grade. 
It is given in the second year of each 
curriculum. However, students en- 
rolled in the four year elementary who 
are preparing to teach only in the 
lower grades may be excused from tak- 
ing grammar if they show that they 
already know the subject matter in- 
volved. This is done by a very com- 
prehensive examination given by the 
instructor in grammar and sanctioned 
by the head of the English department. 
Thus far only one student, an exper- 
ienced teacher, has wished to be exam- 
ined. It must not be thought that this 
means a credit by examination, for 
such a procedure in not sanctioned by 
the State board, but it does mean that 
an elective course in English may be 
taken in its place. All four year ele- 
mentary students who intend to teach 
in the upper grades take Functional 
English Grammar. 

The course is designed to acquaint 
students with sentence structure and the 
nature of the parts of speech which are 
used in sentences. 

The constant aim is to make the work 
function in present day English, not to 
adhere to the past, and to use great 
freedom in the interpretation of sen- 
tences. If more than one interpreta- 
tion is correct, then more than one 
interpretation is made. Historical 
grammar is used only to throw light 
on modern structure. 

At one time diagramming was con- 
sidered by many the key which opened 
the interpretation to all thought. There 
followed a period when diagramming 
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an anathema, 


when to use it 
stamped a school and a teacher as old- 
fashioned, as non-progressive. Lately 
there has been a return to its use. Its 
advantages are many: (1) It is quickly 
done by the student; (2) It is quickly 
interpreted by the teacher; (3) It 
makes a student more certain that he 
has correctly interpreted the thought; 
(4) It makes him really build the 
words into the sentence. There are 
many systems of diagramming but none 
yet which is an improvement on that 
made by Reed and Kellogg. This 
method with modification is taught. 
In 1938, questionnaires were sent 
out by the department of English con- 
cerning certain phases of English work 
in some Illinois high schools. The 
answer to the question as to whether 
grammar was taught showed that many 
high schools do teach grammar and that 
more and more are they coming to do 
so. The percentage of grammar taught 
to composition taught was about even. 
Therefore it seemed quite necessary 
that English majors in the secondary 
curriculum of four years leading to a 
B.Ed. degree should have a knowledge 
of grammar. A course known as 
An Historical and Descriptive Study of 


_ the Language is offered and required of 


_ students who offer English as a first, 


second, or third teaching field. As in 
the course for grade schools, effort is 


made to keep the work functional, to 
omit items which have no value, and to 
keep students aware of the fact that 
words and their ways are changing 
constantly. In this course much atten- 
tion is given to the place of English 
in the family of languages and to the 
history of the language. The history 
of words is studied and their develop- 
ment in modern English noted. Old 
constructions are cited and their change 
in modern usage explained. For ex- 
ample, like (gelice) which was an ad- 
jective or an adverb and followed by a 
noun or pronoun in the dative case is 
now considered a preposition by most 
grammarians, and, since in modern 
English, there is no distinction in dative 
and objective case, the noun or pro- 
noun is considered the object of the 
preposition. Since many subjunctive 
forms are no longer used, the treat- 
ment of the subjunctive is now dif- 
ferent and very few rules for its use 
are discussed. 


Diagramming is considered, as in 
the other course, a valuable aid in 
teaching, and students are instructed in 
its use. 


Finally, since grammar is considered 
a valuable aid in speaking and writ- 
ing, an effort is made to prepare grade 
school and high school teachers to 
teach it with understanding. 
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The Teaching of Remedial Reading 


MARGARET SCOVELL* 


ge is a necessary school activi- 

ty. Until a person is able to read 
with ease, fluency, and comprehension, 
he is deprived of one of the best tools 
of thinking. Nor can he obtain plea- 
sure and appreciation from reading 
without a fair degree of understanding. 
Therefore, fundamental reading skills 
and habits must be developed in order 
that the pupils may use most effectively 
one of the tools that the social order 
has found indispensable. 

Among other things, reading com- 
prehension seems to depend upon one’s 
background of inheritance, environ- 
ment, and training. The complexity 
of reading comprehension is also de- 
pendent upon one’s ability to recall, 
associate, and organize ideas. If stu- 
dents use these skills in such a way 
that they become able to interpret 
critically and accurately, a maximum 
amount of integration can ensue, and 
continuous problem solving can take 
place. 

It seems necessary to continue in- 
struction in the improvement of read- 
ing skills and habits throughout the 
secondary schools. To be able to do 
this, we must have teachers with par- 
ticular qualifications to continue read- 
ing growth and to eliminate poor read- 
ing habits. Experience with practice 
teachers at the University High School 
indicates that there are at least four 
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characteristics which seem to be essen- 
tial for a successful teacher in this 
field. First, she should have a dash of 
the real missionary spirit. Teachers 
who are interested primarily in su- 
perior work, or those to whom teach- 
ing is merely a business, or those who 
are impatient with errors, have no 
place in work of this type. Second, 
she should possess a high degree of 
ingenuity. If she is the type of person 
to whom original methods never occur, 
she will not be a success in this kind 
of work. In remedial reading, one 
must be ready to use anything and 
everything, adapting it to the needs of 
individual pupils. Even if the teacher 
is provided with sets of remedial exer- 
cises, she will still need ingenuity to 
meet the highly individual problems 
presented to her by different pupils. 
The hardest job of all is to create 
enough desire for accomplishment in 
order that the pupils will keep them- 
selves busy with suitable materials on 
which to work, not because they are 
forced to, but because they enjoy it. 
Third, she must be systematic in keep- 
ing her records or she will never know 
where a child is in his learning and 
she will not know what changes have 
taken place. No teacher should place 
too much dependence upon the re- 
sults of objective tests, either teacher- 
made or standardized, since they often 
reveal abilities in current recall and 
facility rather than actual application 
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of reading skills. The real test lies in 
the ability of the pupil to read at all 
future times, much better than previ- 
ously, all types of material with which 
he comes in contact. One evidence of 
improvement is shown by a pupil's 
receptive attitude toward free reading 
for pleasure. The fourth characteristic 
is that the teacher must be sympathetic 
and kind, yet firm. Of all traits, this 
is the most necessary. She must be 
patient and not expect results in a few 
weeks, since there are many cases in 
which it is months before progress is 
evident. 

In the beginning, an essential step 
in attempting to improve reading 
ability is to ascertain the level at which 
pupils can read with ease and under- 
standing. For this reason, all fresh- 
men entering University High School 
are given a standardized reading test. 
We have found that approximately 
one-fourth of our freshmen are of 
seventh grade reading ability or below. 
These people are placed in special 
sections. Vision tests are also given 
to these groups to determine what part 
poor vision may be playing in their 
poor reading. Another essential step 
is for the pupil to learn as nearly as 
can be determined what his special 
reading handicaps are. Whatever type 
of difficulty a student may have, he 
can make a more intelligent effort to 
improve his reading habits after a 
diagnosis. To know thyself is the 
first step in self improvement. Reme- 
dia] instruction should be prescribed 
for each individual’s needs. 

The teacher should soon find out 
why the child thinks he is a poor 


reader. This should be done through 
individual conferences, at which time 
she must gain the full confidence of 
the pupil of low reading ability and 
get frank expressions as to why he 
thinks he is having difficulties. Many 
reactions will be obtained such as: “I 
never liked to read.” “I haven't been 
a good reader since I was in the fifth 
grade. I just couldn't keep up with 
the class after having been ill.” “I 
don’t want to know how to read. I 
never have cared about reading and it 
just doesn’t interest me.” “I want to 
be a farmer so I won't have to learn 
how to read.” “I would like to know 
how because it would make my school 
subjects easier and I wouldn’t have to 
spend so much time getting my les- 
sons.” Getting the student's attitude 
toward reading will help a great deal 
not only in solving his reading prob- 
lems, but in giving clues for guidance. 

Success must be emphasized in re- 
medial work because students must 
feel that with effort and hard work 
they are going to improve. The 
teacher must give them this confidence. 
Sometimes it is helpful to cite exam- 
ples of students who have taken the 
course and made evident gains in their 
work. Pupils feel personal gains in 
their work keenly and for this reason 
successful accomplishments should be 
featured. Difficulties must be recog- 
nized and dealt with without implying 
failure or incompetence. 

In the past, our remedial reading 
students have been given freshmen 
English credit since English essentials 
were also covered in the course. How- 
ever, next year it will be a required 
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course for those who need it, but it 
will be given credit as an elective. The 
following year these students will take 
freshmen English. When they are 
juniors, they will take sophomore Eng- 
lish; and when they are seniors, they 
will take junior English. We feel that 
our pupils will progress far more 
rapidly than they would in a non-credit 
course in which outside assignments 
would mean little. In a remedial class 
a pupil works hard—often for the first 
time in his life. For this reason, we 
feel that he deserves the customary 
academic reward for his effort. This 
program merely attempts to begin at 
the pupil’s learning level when he 
enters the ninth year, and to build up 
his abilities until he can compete with 
regular ninth grade pupils when he 
does study the regular course in fresh- 
men English. 

Some of the major factors that are 
covered in our attempt to improve 
reading abilities are main ideas or 
headlines, sentence sense, important 
details, vocabulary building, spelling, 
key words, word groups, organizing 
ideas, and outlining. Learning to read 
for different purposes and learning to 
read at different speeds are valuable. 

Every school will find it advanta- 


geous to have a list of books in the 
school library which is suitable to 
the particular reading level. Leisure 
days of reading will break monotony. 
After a day of reading “for fun,” a 
teacher may say, “Using just one 
sentence, tell what you read and en- 
joyed most yesterday.” This gives the 
pupil a chance to think clearly and 
without using too much detail. The 
minimum requirement has been one 
book every six weeks. However, the 
average has been three. 

During the last three years tests have 
proved our average growth for one 
year’s training has been two years 
seven months. However, we are ex- 
pecting considerable gain next year 
when the group will be primarily a 
reading class rather than a modified 
freshmen English class. Accurate sta- 
tistics are kept on the success of these 
people after they have left the remedial 
class to determine what evidences of 
growth are being made. Our conclu- 
sions are that improvement in reading 
should remain a vital part of the pro- 
gram of every freshman who needs 
training in this field. Success in nearly 
all subject matter fields is largely de- 
pendent upon a person's ability to 
profit from reading. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY 


Such an One as folds the level land to hills 
Sinks a continent beneath a sea 

And I from out a fog of petty ills 

Hope He might deign a glance at me. 


MarcoTt PATTERSON 


Why Creative Writing? 


GEORGE M. PALMER* 


HERE was a time when students 

were called on to write “‘essays” 
on such subjects as Frienship, Nature, 
Death, or Loyalty; subjects which 
would do very well, possibly, for a 
Bacon or a Montaigne, but subjects 
which simply meant nothing to them 
at the time, and which filled them with 
a horror for the thing called an essay, 
which horror may not be outgrown 
even today. 

To one who can remember that day, 
it is interesting to look back over the 
distance we have come in our attempts 
to develop in our pupils some degree 
of original thinking. We had never 
heard, at that time, of such a course 
as Creative Writing. We floundered 
about as best we could with our im- 
posing subject, which was at least 
large enough so that we could usually 
manage to write something that could 
be included under the title assigned us. 

Of course our creative talents were 
developed then in quite other ways 
than by writing plays, and stories, and 
essays. I well remember the old shop 
which my father had constructed on 
the farm, in which we boys exercised 
our ingenuity in making all manner of 
things, and in repairing all manner of 
machinery and tools. That time has 
gone, and we are in the midst of the 
age of mass production; of the day 
when a machine is made by putting it 
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on the “line” and starting it at one 
end, and moving it from point to 
point, till it comes out at the other 
end of the line a finished product—a 
Ford car, perhaps. 

Here, we did all the work involved, 
whether it were making 2 stool, a 
chair, an axe handle or a butter bowl. 
Now, if one visits such a factory as 


‘that of Ford, he sees men who do but 


one particular act and then pass the 
machine on to the next stop. With us, 
even when the power wool-clipper 
arrived, we still had to use our minds 
in harmony with our muscles in order 
to get the increased efficiency of the 
machine. Today there are hundreds of 
semi-automatic and purely automatic 
machines. All the attendant has to do 
with such a machine is to feed it and 
relieve it of its produce at stated times. 

Of course higher up in the realm of 
machine-design, shop-organization, 
routing of materials, and distribution 
of produce, skill is still necessary. But 
the rank and file in the factory need 
only a fraction of their native intelli- 
gence and manual dexterity to do the 
work required of them. That skill re- 
quirement which was formerly spread 
over the entire shop, is now required 
of a very small group only. There is, 
therefore, little to learn to fit oneself 
for such a job. The old days of ap- 
prenticeship have gone. Today, a boy 
or girl can be taught to operate one of 
these semi-automatic or automatic 
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machines in from three to five days. 
Such knowledge as this operative has 
picked up in school possesses for him 
no practical value. It is valuable only 
as culture. \t will not aid him to earn 
his daily bread but it will keep that 
bread from becoming bitter in his 
mouth. 

I used to love to watch the natives 
of the Philippine Islands as they en- 
joyed themselves in their leisure hours. 
All day, perhaps, they had set rice in 
the paddy or prodded the caribou in 
their ploughing. They were weary, 
and one would suppose they would 
think only of rest. But go out to the 
barrios at the week-end and see them 
enjoy themselves. There are always a 
few who can play the guitar or other 
musical instrument. And everyone can 
sing. Also everyone can dance the 
native dances. It was a simple kind of 
enjoyment that I observed, but it was 
enjoyment not manufactured by others 
for them. It called forth their native 
originality. Each individual had a part 
in it. It had creative value. 

The change in life brought about 
by the introduction of machinery for 
the accomplishment of almost every 
task has a stupendous effect on the 
mind. And it has come about very 
suddenly. I can remember when the 
self-binder made its appearance in our 
community. I have seen men use the 
old cradle. In our island possessions I 
saw a modern threshing machine at 
work threshing out the rice, and all 
around it I saw, on other estates, the 
flail at work, or the caribou treading 
out the grain. Today we have reached 
the point where we scarcely need to 


read, much less imagine, for the picture 
on the screen tells the story without 
much help from the printed word. 
Every teacher knows the effect of 
the screen on the reading habits of his 
students. The imagination is no longer 
called into use as it was on every page 
of the book. But “The imagination,” 
says Charles E. Norton, “is the su- 
preme intellectual faculty. Upon its 
healthy development depend not only 
the sound exercise of the faculties of 
observation and judgment, but also 
the command of the reason, the con- 
trol of the will, and the quickening 
and growth of the moral sympathies.” 
Today we read that free America is 
supplying 75 per cent of the mater- 
ials for war-making to Japan, which 
nation is using that material to kill 
millions of innocent Chinese. The 
words do not greatly affect us. Intel- 
lectually we may grasp the fact, but 
imaginatively, and hence sympatheti- 
cally, these facts do not touch us. We 
hear of entire universities in China 
transported 2500 miles; we read of 
buildings of mud and straw being set 
up in a few days in order that educa- 
tion may go on in China. All these 
things go in at one ear and out at the 
other. I believe there is a direct re- 
lation between conditions in the world 
today, between all this horror and hate, 
and the lack of development of the 
creative, sympathetic imagination. 
True, we are trying to revive the old 
skills through the manual arts courses, 
and they can do much. However, they 
deal with matter only, while our vital 
need is the development of the imagin- 
ation which sees the immaterial behind 
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the material. The child bends over his 
paper, groping for the right word. He 
finally writes it. What has he done? 
He has given to an immaterial reality, 
material reality. He has created some- 
thing out of nothing. He has proved 
his relation to the infinite. It is this 
that compels Bergson to say, “The 
distance between the animal and the 
man is infinite.” He may never be 
able to market anything he writes, 
even in the “pulps,” but he has begun 
to develop his power of expression 
and is thus becoming more and more 
a human being. 


Then too, the difficulties of getting 
into print are not so great as they once 
were. There are today publications for 
all grades of writers. If the student of 
composition in college at all distin- 
guishes himself, he can make the 
English fraternity, Sigma Tau Delta, 
and can then contribute to the maga- 
zine, The Rectangle, published by that 
fraternity. During the first two years 
after I succeeded in establishing a 
chapter of Sigma Tau Delta here at 
Illinois State Normal University, the 
English majors won the distinction of 
having more of their contributions 
accepted and published in The Rec- 
tangle than any other of the eighty 
odd chapters in the United States. 


Then there is the magazine, The 
Writer's Forum, which exists solely for 
the benefit of beginners. It is true 
that many people who are not primarily 
literary, and who haven't the time to 
learn writing as a business, have some- 
thing real to say to the rest of us. The 
editors give in each issue, intelligent 


critical comment on all material sub- 
mitted. 

But I am not here thinking primarily 
of a course in creative writing which 
has for its main purpose the turning 
out of successful writers. I am think- 
ing of creative writing as practiced 
even in the lowest grades and from 
there on up through high school and 
coliege. And I am thinking of it as a 
great humanizing force. It is one thing 
to develop a genius, and quite another 
thing to give to the average man or 
woman enough of a knowledge of the 
technique of writing that he or she 
will be able to get a real pleasure out 
of literature; will be able to read 
creatively; will be able to judge litera- 
ture intelligently; and will be able to 
derive great pleasure from the effort 
to create. While the genius is indeed 
rare, the writer of sufficient merit to 
find a place for his writings in the 
magazines of today is not at all rare. 
I have been delighted to find such a 
large number of my own students who 
have experienced the joy of having the 
work of their brains accepted, and who 
have told me their joy in the work 
of creating a brain child. I can well 
remember writing on the back of a 
well-written theme some years ago: 
“You have ability in this direction. 
You should develop it.” The writer 
of that theme did develop it, and to- 
day I am enjoying with a host of other 
readers her “Human Interest” sketches, 
and she is enjoying life to an infinitely 
greater extent than she could without 
this power of making human nature 
more interesting to all of us. 

But more important than any indi- 
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vidual satisfaction in creative effort is 
the value of creative work of this kind 
to the individual, in enabling him to 
recreate for himself human relations 
and conditions in our land and other 
lands. I see 4 vital relationship be- 
tween this subject of creative writing 
and the future of our world. Every- 
one is today asking himself, “After the 
war, what?” It seems to me the answer 
will depend very much on our power 
to create imaginatively, but with a 
basic or realistic experience, the pos- 
sible world tomorrow. Our thinking 
must broaden out to include our fel- 
low-men everywhere. Creative work 
demands the use of both imagination 
and reason. To the average person 
today a label tied to a thing takes the 
place of the thing itself. Our reading 
is superficial, our thinking is super- 
ficial, mainly because our seeing is 
superficial. 

Do you suppose an artist could paint 
a face with but one superficial glance? 


“One paints,” said Michael Angelo, 
“not with hands, but with brains.” 
Leonardo, while painting the Last Sup- 
per stood at times whole days, just 
gazing. He was allowing himself to 
live that scene in his imagination. 
How often we have heard a person 
say, “I know what I mean, but I can’t 
express it.” He does not know. He 
thinks he knows. Only when one de- 
luded as to his own poverty of know!l- 
edge attempts to express it, does he 
realize his ignorance. 

Our working day grows shorter and 
shorter, in-so-far as the shop and the 
factory are concerned. Our leisure 
hours grow longer and longer. What 
are the coming generations going to 
do with that leisure? That depends on 
what interests have been aroused in 
them. If they have developed a real 
interest in history, literature, science, 
art, music, creative expression, they are 
safe. If not, they are neither safe them- 
selves, nor is society safe from them. 


TEARS 


The heart 


Holds many tears that freely flow 
At sight of some wrong 
Or injustice done. 


The soul 


Holds a few difficult tears 
Seen only when the silent soul 
Is wrung in agony. 


GALE BERTSCHE 
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History in the Making 


EpwarpD R. JOHNSON* 


URRENT events offer an excellent 
incentive for practical writing. 
This is particularly true if the student 
is identified with, or is a close observer 
of the activity with which he deals. 
The Vidette, the newspaper for Illinois 
State Normal University, provides such 
an opportunity each year for approxi- 
mately seventy-five student staff mem- 
bers to improve the quality of their 
English through preparing stories and 
advertisements. Literary efforts of al- 
most as many more find their way into 
the pages of the newspaper. Still 
others participate indirectly through 
serving as publicity chairmen of cam- 
pus organizations. 


The Vidette is published semi-weekly 
during the regular year and weekly 
during the summer session by a student 
staff. While it functions as a unifying 
force for all curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activities on the campus, it 
serves as a laboratory for students of 
the beginning and advanced courses 
in journalism. The instructor of these 
classes serves as editorial and business 
adviser. A course in the contem- 
porary magazine and a special methods 
course for sponsors of school publi- 
cations complete the total of ten hours 
of journalism offered in the English 
curriculum. Thus, The Vidette is pro- 
duced as a student project of the Eng- 
lish department. The Faculty Com- 
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mittee on Student Publications pro- ~ 
vides general supervision in the inter- 
est of the entire University. 

Taking their place with the essay, 
the short story, and the letter as dis- 
tinct forms of composition, are the 
straight news story, the human inter- 
est story, the interview, the speech 
report, the sports story, and the edi- 
torial. All of these types of journalis- 
tic writing are studied and used in 
covering the University news. For 
three successive years Vidette reporters 
have won first place for sports writ- 
ing in the state contest conducted by 
the Illinois College Press Association. 
During the present year The Vidette 
won the “Ali Columbian” award as 
the teachers college newspaper of out- 
standing excellence in editorial writ- 
ing in the national contest of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

First class ratings given to The Vi- 
dette by judges in two national contests 
this spring provide a measure of its 
general excellence. Efforts of the staff 
in type selection and makeup were rec- 
ognized recently by a typographical 
award of first place among newspapers 
of schools of education. The jury of 
experts included the famous type de- 
signer, Frederick W. Goudy. 

Such recognition is evidence of qual- 
ity: Always the stress must be placed 
by the staff upon progressive improve- 
ment. Constructive criticism received 
from authoritative sources in connec- 
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tion with awards points the way to this 
end. The goal shall be to publish the 
newspaper in line with the best inter- 
erts of the University, in keeping with 
its traditions, purposes, and policy. 
The business staff must receive and ex- 
pend funds wisely; the editors must 
strive to assign to each activity a fair 
share of the available space. Properly 
conducted, the university newspaper can 
be both student laboratory for the staff 
and integrating force for the school. 

Let it not be assumed, however, that 
improvement in writing is the only 
value that accrues from reporting and 
editing. In the processes of getting, 
editing, and displaying the news and 
the messages of the community mer- 
chants there is frequent opportunity for 
speech training. There are social values 
as well. Staff members learn lessons of 
unselfish service, of codperative effort, 


and in democratic living. If a whole- 
some spirit of good will pervades the 
staff, it will be reflected in the pages 
of the newspaper. 

It is hoped that out of this journalistic 
experience these prospective teachers 
will learn something that will enable 
them to perform a better service for 
school and community. If these teach- 
ers lead their pupils through writing 
experiences with pleasure and profit; if 
they help boys and girls to be discrim- 
inating readers of news and current 
events; if they assist editors and re- 
porters of community newspapers in 
covering activities with which they as 
teachers are identified; if they are bet- 
ter able to orient themselves and their 
pupils in this changing world, surely 
the part they play now on The Vidette, 
University history in the making, will 
have stood them in good stead. 


ON ANGER 


Anger swept my words aside 
And pinched my lips all day; 
I nearly burst before it died, 
I had so much to say. 


NELSON BOULWARE 
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The Yearbook; An Outlet 
For Creative Writing 


me discussing the yearbook as a 

possible outlet for creative student 
effort, I should like to take a minute 
or two to defend it against those who 
protest its existence. Ii. the first place, 
the students really want it, and they 
are not entirely wrong. Our age is a 
pictorial one; visual education has ar- 
rived, and such magazines as Life, 
Look, Click, and Pic are having their 
day. This is the age of the photog- 
rapher, the amateur as well as the pro- 
fessional, and the campus yearbook is 
the logical outlet for student photo- 
graphic efforts. People are fundamen- 
tally interested in themselves, their own 
immediate groups. They would rather 
have, most of them, a picture of Molly 
on the steps of Old Main than a mag- 
nificant oil done by Titian himself. 
The campus yearbook is a pictorial 
record of individuals. For the student 
in school, it serves as the Who’s Who, 
the blind date guide, the campus 
morgue. For the old grad, it helps to 
recall the dear, dead days; after many 
movings, he has discarded faded copies 
of the student paper, dance programs, 
yellowed class notes, but not his 
annual. 

Some seven or eight years ago, when 
annuals lost popularity, it was the 
fashion to attack them by saying that 
they were engraver’s rackets, and 
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merely decadent survivors of the early 
nineteenth century American gift 
books and annuals, fashioned for 
garish show and having no intrinsic 
worth. The depression added the very 
valid queries: Are they worth the 
money spent on them? Can they be 
financed at all ? 

But criticism and depressions are not 
the worst things in the world for 
annuals. That the students really want 
a yearbook is plain when one hears 
them plan rummage sales, movie bene- 
fits, anything to raise money to keep 
their annual. The annual itself, with 
its funds cut and its pages mauled by 
the critics, has emerged more indi- 
vidual, less gaudy, more artistic, better 
planned, better written. 

Ten years ago all the annuals looked 
alike, like so many women, all in the 
latest, most expensive hats, and bright 
gold and silver coats cut from the same 
pattern. Ten years ago each annual 
was likely to have some stale or silly 
theme; Joe College and Betty Coed 
doing this or that on every page, sail- 
ors on horseback riding through from 
cover to cover. Today the students 
themselves have made the annual more 
individual, more indigenous. Instead 
of bearing emblems and mottoes that 
mean nothing except to the few, the 
covers and the interiors show origi- 
nality. Now we see art and color 
motifs related to the sections of the 
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country in which the annual is pub- 
lished. A school in the Southwest may 
use an Indian, Mexican, or desert 
motif; a school in Illinois may use 
corn and prairie themes; or the school 
may go to a straight design, more and 
more the tendency. 

In the annuals of ten years ago, the 
divisions used to be standard—classes, 
clubs, athletics. Now the tendency 
seems to be to build up sections ac- 
cording to the divisions of the school, 
as, for example, the English depart- 
ment, the science department. 

While increased difficulty in financ- 
ing has led to less pretentious books, 
more ingenuity and originality are 
being expended on the placement of 
pictures on the page and the writeups 
explaining them. There has been a 
sifting of materials, always a healthy 
sign. Gone are the stiff old pictures, 
where everyone in the club sat or stood 
in rows. The modern annual shows 
the club informally at its meeting, in 
somebody's private home, or picnick- 
ing. Magazine makeups are coming; 
the artistic arrangement of pictures on 
the page in striking, original, or in- 
formal ways is everywhere the mode. 
The old formality once shown in writ- 
ing up the clubs and events is gone; 


in its place are wit, chattiness, infor- 
mality. The old joke section, nothing 
we'd more willingly part withal, is 
absent. Therefore, we may say that 
college yearbooks are more and more 
becoming channels for student creative 
expression as they become less preten- 
tious, less expensive, more original, 
and more vital. 
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PEORIA POEM 


Satin and rhinestone shines the night-lit rain 
On a bosom that swells and falls again 

As headlamps flash over wet bricks, and spill 
Hard beams round the curve atop Hamilton Hill. 


MARGOT PATTERSON 
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Forthcoming Campus Events 


THE annual Baccalaureate service of 
the university will be held in Capen 
Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
June 9. Class reunions and the dedica- 
tion of the new Milner Library will be 
held Monday forenoon, June 10. In 
the afternoon the graduating exercises 
will take place in the outdoor amphi- 
theater on the campus. 


* * * 


REGISTRATION for the 1940 
Summer Session of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University will take place Tues- 
day, June 11. Class work will begin 
the following day. 


A reading clinic is scheduled for 
the week of July 8-12. 


On July 11-12, a special Parent- 
Teacher Association course will be 
offered. It is expected that state pres- 
ident, Mrs. F. Russell Lyon of Chi- 
cago, and past state presidents, Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry and Mrs. Arthur R. 
Williams, will serve as instructors. 


The annual Education Week will 
be observed July 16-18. The lectures 
will deal with reading and library 
service at both elementary and high 
school levels. The educational exhibit 
will consist of text books, work books, 
duplicating equipment, maps, globes, 
educational periodicals, safety educa- 


tion material, and all kinds of school 
supplies. 


As in other years, a series of vesper 
lectures by faculty members will be 
given. The speakers this year are: 
Miss Mary Buell, Miss Mable Cromp- 
ton, Miss Ruth Yates, Mr. Charles 
Decker, and Mr. R. U. Gooding. A 
symposium from the Social Science 
Department, with Mr. W. A. L. Beyer 
as chairman, will discuss world affairs. 


The entertainment course will pro- 
vide the following numbers: Saiden- 
berg Symphonietta, the opera Carmen, 
the Northern-Aires, J. Bradley Griffen, 
reader, and Paul Fleming, magician. 


* 


THE school year of 1940-1941 will 
open on Monday, September 9, with 
a faculty meeting in the afternoon. 
Freshman Week will occupy the re- 
maining days of this week. Class work 
will begin on Monday, September 16. 


THE faculties of the five state 
teachers colleges will hold their bi- 
annual conference at Springfield on 
September 27-28. Dr. Karl Bigelow 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the main speaker for 
the dinner meeting on the evening of 
September 27, and for the session the 
following morning. 
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Faculty 


Professional cAétivities of the 


Miss BLAINE BOICOURT, assistant 
professor of music, has appeared as 
director of the Men’s Glee Club be- 
fore numerous central Illinois audi- 
ences this spring. On the annual 
spring tour, the glee club appeared at 
Clinton, Springfield, Auburn, Carroll- 
ton, Jacksonville, Beardstown, Benld, 
Gillespie, Mr. Olive, Hillsboro, 
Edwardsville, Collinsville, and Wood 
River. 


JosePH T. CoGpaAL, assistant profes- 
sor of physical education for men, was 
the speaker at basketball banquets this 
spring at Pana, Atlanta, and Mt. Zion. 


Miss Drusitta Hoyt, assistant 
registrar, attended the convention of 
the National Association of Collegiate 
Registrars at St. Louis on April 23-25. 


Dr. MARIE FINGER, supervising 
teacher of the seventh grade, spoke on 
“Challenges” before the Hopedale 
High School Girls’ Club on May 1. 
Two days later, she spoke at the 
Mother-Daughter Banquet at El Paso. 


Dr. ANNA L. KEATON, assistant 
dean of women, was the speaker at the 
annual Father-Son, Mother-Daughter 
Banquet at Lexington on March 13. 
Her subject was “Human Brotherhood 
in the Home.” 


EUGENE HILL, instructor in physical 
education, addressed the Kenney High 
School athletic banquet on April 12. 


Miss EMMA R. KNUDSON, acting 
director of the division of music edu- 
cation, judged the music contest at 
Clinton recently. She also judged the 
Logan County contest on April 22-24. 
Miss Knudson has recently been called 
in as a curriculum consultant for 
schools at El Paso, Buffalo, Riverton, 
and Downs. 


Dr. L. W. MILLER, assistant profes- 
sor of biology, spoke on the subject 
“Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms” 
on April 17 before the Atlanta Rotary 
Club. 


Miss EpNA M. GUEFFROY, assistant 
professor of geography, spoke at the 
Mother-Daughter Banquet at Downs 
on April 3. Her subject was “Hawaii, 
The Beautiful.” 


ALBERT C. Figs, assistant profes- 
sor of commerce, has been appointed 
a member of the committee on study 
of curriculum for teacher-training in 
business writing of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association. On April 
13, Mr. Fries dictated all shorthand 
events at the District Contest at 
Chenoa. 
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Miss EpiTrH L. GOLDMANN, instruc- 
tor in art, was judge in an original 
landscape drawing contest held at 
Eureka on April 6. 


Miss GERTRUDE M. HALL, director 
of publicity, addressed the American 
College Publicity Association conven- 
tion at Des Moines, Iowa, April 26, on 
the subject “Questions Furnish the 
Answers.” 


C. E. Horton, director of the divi- 
sion of physical education for men, 
spoke on the subject “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Recreation” at the state 
convention of delinquency prevention 
at Rock Island on May 13. 


Dr. Rose E. PARKER, associate pro- 
fessor of education, has been elected 
state president of Delta Kappa Gamma 
for the next biennium. This is a na- 
tional honor society for women in 
education. 


Dr. S. S. MARZOLF, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, addressed the 
Women’s Club of Gibson City, April 
26, on the subject “Shall the Punish- 
ment Fit the Crime?” 


Miss K. E. CARVER, assistant profes- 
sor of Latin, was chairman of the sec- 
tional meeting of the State Latin Tour- 
nament held in Normal on April 20. 


FLoyp T. Goopier, director of inte- 
gration, spoke before the Superinten- 
dents’ Round Table in Chicago on 
March 9. His subject was ‘The Super- 
intendent of Schools and Pressure 


Groups.” On April 5, Mr. Goodier 
addressed the Phi Delta Kappa frater- 
nity in Chicago, and on April 17 he 
addressed a similar group in Charles- 
ton. 


Miss FRANCES CONKEY, director of 
the division of home economics educa- 
tion, spoke on “Opportunities for 
Home Economics Trained Women” at 
vocational guidance conferences at 
Pana, Milford, and Bloomington-Nor- 
mal. 


Dr. C. E. Decker, director of the 
division of secondary education, talked 
on “Vocational Choices” at the Father 
and Son Banquet of the Future Farmers 
of America at Armington on April 12. 


Dr. J. W. CaARRINGTON, director of 
the training schools, spoke at the 
Personnel and Guidance section of 
the Illinois Vocational Association at 
Chicago on March 29. His subject was 
“Evaluating Results of Public Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Carrington has participated 
in guidance conferences at Oregon, 
Pana, and DeKalb this spring, and in 
addition was chairman of the guidance 
conference sponsored by Illinois State 
Normal University and Illinois Wes- 
leyan University on April 19. 


Miss GERTRUDE STEPHENS, assistant 
professer and supervisor of student 
teaching in history, was chairman of a 
panel which discussed ‘‘Standards for 
Evaluating a Social-Studies Program in 
a Secondary School” at the Jacksonville 
meeting of the Illinois Council for the 
Social Studies on April 26. 
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Miss MARGARET WESTHOFF, in- 
structor in music, recently acted as 
judge in music events of the Wood- 
ford County Play Day. 


Dr. F. W. HIBLER, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, is the author of 
an article entitled “The Classroom 
Teacher and Mental Hygiene,” which 
appears in the March issue of Sec- 
ondary Education. 


Dr. H. O. LatHrop, head of the 
department of geography and geology, 
addressed Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Alumni Clubs at Pekin on 
April 29 and Danville on May 2. 


Miss AtLice L. EBEL, instructor in 
the teaching of social science, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion at the en- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies which was held 
at Jacksonville on April 26 and 27. 


ARTHUR R. WILLIAMS, director of 
the division of commerce education, is 
a member of a committee on business 
education which is formulating criteria 
for evaluating commerce curricula in 
secondary schools. 


Miss MARGARET M. Barto, director 
of the division of health and physical 
education for women, was director of 
the Physical Education Convention 
which was held in Chicago on April 
22-24. 


Dr. Dewey FRIsTOE, instructor and 
supervisor of student teaching in the 
Houghton School, is the author of an 


article entitled “Our One-Teacher 
Schools,"" which appears in the May 
issue of The Nation's Schools. He 
discussed the slow rate at which our 
small rural schools are disappearing, 
but pointed out that they are ideal for 
an activity program. He emphasized 
the importance of a modern curriculum 
for the rural school. 


Dr. RoBert S. ELLwoop, assistant 
professor of the teaching of social 
science, is a contributor to the April 
issue of Social Education. His article 
is entitled “Evaluation of the Unit 
Directed Study Procedure.” 


Dr. RICHARD G. BROWNE, associ- 
ate professor of social science, ad- 
dressed the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Taylorville, March 
8, on the subject “Why Europe 
Fights.” Dr. Browne has participated 
in the guidance conferences at Pana 
and Bloomington, talking on “Govern- 
ment Service.” 


Miss ROWENA NOE, supervising 
teacher in the kindergarten, took part 
in the meetings of the Association for 
Childhood Education, a part of the 
national convention for nursery school 
kindergarten-primary teachers, held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 1, 2, 
and 3. 


DELBERT EGGENBERGER, assistant 
in physical science, addressed the Illi- 
nois State Academy of Science at Gales- 
burg, May 3, on the subject “The Use 
of Calcium Hypochlorite for Gym- 
nasium Sanitation.” 
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Miss Neva McDavirt, assistant 
professor of geography, made two 
talks in Piatt County on March 8. Her 
subject was “Making Geography Func- 
tion in Our Lives.” 


L. W. HAcKER, director of the di- 
vision of rural education, was leader 
of the Adult Section of the Illinois 
Country Life Conference held at 
Carbondale on April 20. 


Dr. Frep S. SORRENSON, associate 
professor of speech, served as judge at 
the State Final High School Speech 
Contest held in Urbana on April 26 
and 27. 


Miss ELinor B. FLAGG, assistant 
professor of mathematics, addressed 
the McLean County teachers, April 20, 
on ‘Foundations in Arithmetic.” 


Miss ERMA F. IMBODEN, supervis- 
ing teacher in the eighth grade, spoke 
on “Social Science in Upper Grades” 
on March 8 at the Central Division 


meeting of the Illinois Education - 


Association. 


Mrs. HALENA GOULD NELSON, 
supervisor of student teaching in the 
Grove School, spoke on the “Local 
Status of Women Teachers” at a May 
meeting of Delta Kappa Gamma held 
in Bloomington. 


Miss WINIFRED BALLY, instructor 
in physical education, spoke on the 
subject, “The Teacher of Physical 
Education in The Elementary School,” 
at a meeting of the Midwest Associa- 
tion of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women, held at Chicago 
on April 22. 


CREED 


I am an American citizen. Generations before me fought and 
died that I may enjoy the privileges of my birthright. I need have 
no fear of tyranny and suppression, for I am free. Free to say 
what I believe, free to write what I believe, free to worship as I 
believe, and free to vote for that which I believe to be right and 
just. My citizenship is a priceless possession and must be treated 
as such, with honor, with respect, and with loyalty. I am an 
American citizen —MARIAN WENGER. 
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A Progressive Summer School 


A NEW chapter in summer session 

offerings at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University is being written in the 
1940 program. In the past, the only 
possibility of obtaining university 
credit has been on the basis of attend- 
ance during the entire summer session. 
This summer it will be possible to 
obtain credit for certain courses offered 
on a three, six, and eight weeks basis, 
in addition to the credit obtained from 
the concentrated one-week program of 
the Reading Clinic, July 8 to 12. 


Special attention is called to a new 
offering to be known as “Contem- 
porary Thinking,” this course to be 
presented during the eight weeks 
period by over twenty resident mem- 
bers of the university faculty. The 
hour of 3:20 to 4:20 each afternoon 
throughout the summer session will 
appeal to many persons who may wish 
to come to the campus for this partic- 
ular course which will present in 
attractive manner such units as The 
Development of Contemporary 
Thought; The World in Which We 
Live; Human Resources; The Devel- 
opment of Personality; Current Trends 
in Education; Literature and Life; 
Democratic Living; and Current 
Stresses and Strains in Contemporary 
Thinking and Living. These eight 
major units, with five sub-units, indi- 
cate in a definite way the field to be 
covered by specialists in these different 
areas. 

One of the unique offerings of the 


summer session at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University is the operation of a 
Daily Vacation Church School in one 
of the buildings of the Normal public 
schools located adjacent to the campus. 
Opportunity is afforded a number of 
student teachers to obtain experience 
in this interesting area of teaching. 
A special bulletin presenting the 
accomplishments of this program in a 
previous summer session is available 
upon request. 

More and more the public is look- 
ing to the schools for the development 
of the knowledge, attitudes, habits, 
and skills that are necessary if we are 
to live with reasonable safety in the 
modern world. There is a growing 
realization among school authorities of 
the need for teachers trained in this 
new field of safety education. Illinois 
State Normal University, during the 
1940 summer session, offers two spe- 
cial courses in safety education,—one 
in Principles of Safety Education and 
one in Materials and Methods of 
Traffic Safety. The active codperation 
of local, state, and national organiza- 
tions in providing speakers, films, lit- 
erature, equipment, and special de- 
vices will make possible a complete, 
practical, and valuable type of in- 
struction in these courses. 

In addition to a broad offering of 
more than 200 courses presented on 
the Normal campus, four special types 
of teacher education will be conducted 
this summer off the regular university 
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campus. The Fifteenth Annual Geog- 
raphy Field Course will cover a dis- 
tance of about 8,500 miles through 
western North America, Mexico, and 
Canada. The course runs contempo- 
raneously with the regular summer 
session and carries nine semester hours 
of credit. All credits earned may be 
credited in geography, or they may be 
divided, six in geography and three 
in history. One does not have to be 
a geography or history teacher to be 
eligible for this course, which is limited 
to forty teachers or prospective teachers 
in any field, and is offered without 
profit to the university. A descriptive 
folder and complete information may 
be obtained by corresponding with the 
Geography Department. 

Illinois State Normal University, 
through its affiliation with the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, 
offers facilities for summer session 
students to do undergraduate work in 
music off the campus. The organiza- 
tion of classes at the National Music 
Camp is the same as that of the sum- 
mer session on the campus. There is 
one term of eight weeks. Each class 
meets once each day and all classes 
meet five days a week. Illinois State 
Normal University is the only accred- 
iting agency for the National Music 
Camp. 

At East Bay Camp on Lake Bioom- 
ington, the university will conduct the 
School of the Woods, which provides 


extraordinary opportunities for study 
and practical experience in the field of 
recreational leadership. This is the 
second summer the Illinois State Nor- 


mal University has conducted this off--. 


campus school. Last year, the School 
of the Woods supervised the recrea- 
tional program of 4,644 campers at 
the East Bay Camp. 


A social studies laboratory spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Council for 
the Social Studies, and affiliated with 
Illinois State Normal University, will 
be in session at East Bay Camp on 
Lake Bloomington, from August 12 to 
August 30. It will be possible for 
students to earn a maximum of three 
semester hours of credit. The faculty 
will consist of well qualified consult- 
ants in elementary and secondary social 
studies education, and in the fields of 
guidance, psychology, art, music, geog- 
raphy, and reading as they are related 
to social studies work. Standards 
equivalent to the best to be found in 
any college or university will be main- 
tained. 

Thus, with its flexible, progressive, 
and forward looking program of 
teacher education, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University presents this summer 
unusual opportunities for both teachers 
to be and teachers in service. 


The complete Summer School An- 
nouncement will be mailed upon 


request. 
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